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His name— it happens— was Ben Hall. 

The answer certainly wasn't in his 
villainous appearance; he didn't look 
like a desperado. Shortly after he was 
killed, in 18S5, "The Illustrated Mel- 
bourne Post" described his handsome, 
respectable appearance— light wavy 
hair, light beard, good features and 
pleasing expression. 

You can't explain it by his ques- 
tionable, or dissolute, habits, either. 
His career had been a model of in- 
dustry and successful pioneering. 

There is no answer to the question;; 
on the police files of the day, and 
that very fact may be the key So 
the mystery. 

Statements made by informers were 
never recorded. Informers were never 
named, they were never called to give 
evidence in court, thir identity was 
carefully shielded for their own pro- 
There were bushrangers in that ari;a 
who were quite capable of killing 
troopers. In consequence, the police 
did not, as a rule, go out after them 
to track them down. Instead, they 
offered rewards for information thai, 
would enable them to surprise an out- 
law when he was off guard, and this 
policy made the police largely de- 
pendent on their secret informers. 

But the system had one fatal weak- 
ness; the informer might be a liar. He 
might inform against innocent people 
out of dislike, or jealousy, or to re- 
move a rival. He never has to face 
his victim to justify his charges. No 
matter what your character, if only 
one man willed your ruin, he could 
ruin you with impunity. And there 
was one man who wanted Ben Hall 
out of the way. 

That was the man who seduced 
Ben's wife, and had eloped with her 
while Ben was away droving. His 
name isn't recorded, but it is safe to 
bet that he lived in fear of Ben Hall 
as long as Ben was alive and at large. 



Lodging false information against Ben 
was a dingo's way out— but some- 
body did it 1 . 
And it was a sure way to drive a 

trumped-up charge after another no 
matter how absurd, disrupt his worn, 
murder his horses, ruin him by un- 
relenting police action, and what is 
left for him? 

It took more than that, however, to 
send Ben Hall bushranging. It toolc 
an accident, a cock-eyed co-incidence, 
that didn't leave him any choice. 

He was visiting a friend on Lambing 
Flats Road. He stayed the night, 
which was the night the Pinnacle 
Police Station was raided for arms. 
Not even the police suggested that 
Ben had anything to do with that. 

Pat Daley, who wasn't known as 
an outlaw, did it. It was his first 
major escapade. He wasn't even 
shrewd enough to cover his tracks. 
He rode off with his loot, stopped for 
a drink of tea at the house where 
Hall was visiting, and yarned for a 
while. Knowing nothing of the rob- 
bery, Hall, who was riding in the 
same direction as Daley, left Lambing 
Flats with him. 

That did it. 

Troopers were on Daley's tracks. 
Ben saw them, and he didn't wait Ki 
find out what Daley had been up { % 
He was tired of being jailed on fains 
charges, so he dodged the bullets the 
police sent at him, and went into 
hiding. 

In the next three years, he is 
credited with having committed 57 
robberies and two murders. 

Possibly he did commit some crimes; 
people at the time thought he did, 
but on the only two occasions when 
he was arrested, the charges were so 
absurd that you can't help wondering. 
If they had captured him and put 
him on trial, we would know some- 
thing about it. 
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Unfortunately, they never captured 
him. They could have, but they didn't 
want to. They could have produced 
their evidence against him in Court, 
but they took elaborate measures to 
avoid doing that. They just shot him 

Not in a desperate battle, and not 
in a casual encounter with a trigger- 
happy policeman. Ben Hall was de- 
liberately hunted by a large squad 
of police headed by a sub -inspector, 
and when they encountered him he 
was alone and unarmed. Ben was on 
foot, while they were mounted. It 
would have been easier to take him 
alive than to kill him. 

But they didn't go out to capture 
him. A prodomBtion declaring Ben 



They 

Tim 



He grabbed a sapling. It looked like 
he would make the scrub, but he was 
carrying too much lead. He went 
down, and died before they could fire 
another shot. 

The newspapers of the day praised 
the police for their "energy" in kill- 
ing a notorious bandit. None asked 
the questions which we are entitled 
to ask of history. 

Why did they murder Ben Hall, 
when it would have been easier to 
arrest him? Why didn't they want to 
bring him to trial? 

And why— before he had ever com- 
mitted a crime— did the police pursue 
him with one faked charge after an- 
other, ruining him, forcing him into a 
position where, against his will and 
contrary to his nature, he was com- 
pelled to resort to crime? 

One more question. Who was the 
informer whose lies and cowardice 
kicked off the tragedy? 
History hasn't yet answered those 




re hidden there, and 
aited till Hall was 
,t of them. They hit 
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MEN CAN BE 
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is incapability 
ng elements— 
ennatozoa. Neither the 
lie nor the frigid female 
the female in whom 
Can involuntary contrac- 
vaginol muscles prevent' 
of the male organ) pre- 
J connection can be said, 
of this alone, to be m>xu- 



Through artificial i 
victim o£ vaginismus may become 
a mother. And even the semen of 
the impotent male may cause preg- 

Victims of the conditions mentioned 
above have become parents in the 
absence of male connection or arti- 
ficial insemination. 

When this happens the marvel of 
conception may be attributed to the 
wonderful power of spermatozoa, or 
to the single element (spermatozoon), 
which can be given power to fight its 
way through obstacles, reach the 
ovum (egg) and fertilize it. 

Females who never menstruate do 



not ovulate . . . and some of the 
reasons for failure to ovulate are 
known. Testing the blood or the 
blood and urine for certain hormones 
(facts rarely can be decided by a 
single test— a series of tests may be 
necessary) may reveal the cause of 
the failure to ovulate. Exploratory 
surgery will reveal whether a basic 
disease or defect is responsible. 

On tiie other hand, the male who 
does not produce sperm is referred 
to as an "aspermatic." This simply 
means that he does not produce 
sperm or that there is an absence of 
sperm. But — there are periods in 
the lives of many males and females 
when either (male or female) may 
fail to produce the life-giving ele- 
ments. Only thuso who never pro- 
duce or who become incapable of 
producing these elements are posi- 
tively sexually sterile. 

Nearly oil males and females pro- 
dim, tha lifc-niving elements . . . 
niH'iin uud ova. 

Ttw problem is to restore these ele- 
ment fin' tha purpose for which they 
Wbiu muni 

l.ii-l January, tha International 

i '"iil">i'ni' ftli.nild Hormones, 

imn'lliiK "I riiiirniivHcu, Mi'Xlco, heard 
that Ihll lii hi I at Inst bus been 

In lha Jungles of Chiapas, in south- 
ern Mexico, grows a wild, poisonous 
and evil-looking plant called Cabcza 
de Negra (head of a black woman) 
by natives. A distant cousin of the 
American sweet potato plant, it is 
more commonly known as the Mexi- 
can yam. Its coal-black root has a 
bitter taste and is poisonous in its 
unpurified form. 

The magic of the root lies in the 
fact that it yields a drug called 
pregnenolone. 

At the Conference, Dr. A. E. Abar- 
bahel, a Los Angeles gynaecologist. 



described the amazing effects of this 
drug upon a group of sexually-de- 
pressed men. Weekly doses of M to 
200 milligrams of pregnenolone were 
injected into their blood streams. At 
the same time thyroxine, a hormone 
produced by the thyroid gland, was 
administered. 

Result: About half the men treated 
reported "a definite increase in well- 
being." They felt better and stronger, 
seemed to fatigue less easily. In 
several cases "the increase in sex 
drive was most decided." 

Of 40 sterile men treated with the 
drug, 22 subsequently became fathers. 
"Thus it is postulated that preg- 
nenolone may improve the fertilising 
capacity of human spermatozoa," Dr. 
Abarbanel declared. 

His report produced an Immediate 
sensation in scientific circles all over 
the world. Here was a new sex stimu- 
lant that could be produced cheaply, 
and in practically unlimited 
quantities. 

Was this, at long last, the answer 
to old age? 

In the long history o£ man's cease- 
less search for the magical "Elixir 
of Life" and the fabulous "Fountain 
of Youth," many curious remedies 
have been tried— and discarded. 

The ancient Hebrews put young 
virgins in the beds of their patri- 
archs "to warm their blood." 

Old Doctor Susruta of India (140Q 
B.C.) prescribed a diet of sheep testi- 
cles as a cure for impotence. 

In the Middle Ages baths in human 
blood were tried. Exotic love-philtres 
made of powdered mandrake root and 
"crushed unicorn's horn" were widely 
recommended. 

It was a long and wearisome path, 
and the distance between each signi- 
ficant advance can be measured in 
centuries. 
For several hundred years more 
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REMEMBER, SOME DUMB 
ANIMALS HAVE VERY 
KEEN EARS 

The horse bit his master: 
How came this to pass? 
He'd heard a rhetorical parson 
Insisting: "All flesh is grass." 
— A critical comment from 
that world-famous poet, 
ANON. 



men of science still thought in terras 
of the testicles themselves, rather then 
the hormone they secreted. 

It seemed logical enough. Remove 
the testicles, and you have impotency 
and sterility. Find some way to put 
them back, and you have virility and 
fertility. 

In 1849, a German professor named 
Arnold Adolf Berthold began to trans- 
form languid capons into fighting 
roosters. He did it by grafting testi- 
cles to the castrated birds. 

Would the same operation, work on 
men? Nobody knew. And they had 
no way of finding out, for nobody 
stepped forward to offer his all. 

It was three-quarters of a century 
later before Sargei Voronoff, a Rus- 
sian surgeon, was able to perform the 
operation of human beings. In the 
1920's he created a sensation by suc- 
cessful grafts of the testicles of 
anthrapoid apes, the so-called "mon- 
key-gland" operations. 

They completely rejuvenated old 
men, made them dance and play— for 
about three years. Then senility set 



in again, plus deep regret. 

Meanwhile other scientists were 
patiently plodding along the line. 

In . 1927, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. Fred C. Koch, 
finally succeeded in distilling 1-1,0 DOth 
of an ounce of impure essence out of 
40 tons of bull testicles. He injected 
some into listless capons, and they 
became virile roosters. They grew 
bright red combs and wattles, they 
crowed, battled and chased hens with 
lusty enthusiasm. 

Here at last was the male hormone. 

Eight years later a Jugoslav chemist, 
Leopold Ruzieka, discovered a means 
of making synthetic, crystal- pure 
male hormone (testosterone) out of 
the chemical cholesterol, found in the 
brain and spinal cord of all animals. 

During the past 15 years, millions 
of doses of testosterone have been in- 
jected by doctors, sold across the 
counter by druggists, even shipped 
across the continent through the mails 
to eager customers. The results are 
still involved in controversy. 

Some doctors claim almost miracul- 
ous effects. They say testosterone has 
turned the clock back on old age, 
restored worn-out men to full youth- 
ful vigor. 

At the other extreme, a number of 
doctors say that it has had no ap- 
preciable effect whatever upon their 
patients. 

About all that can be reliably said 
about testosterone at this point is 
that it seems to have an astounding 
effect upon some men— and none 
whatever upon others. 

That's why scientific circles are so 
excited about Dr. Abarbanel's paper 
on the drug pregnenolone. Perhaps it 
can reach men not affected favorably 
by testosterone. Its rejuvenating ef- 
fect seems even more profound than 
that of testosterone: it not only pro- 
motes virility, It actually restores 
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Perhaps here, at long last, is the 
true Elixir of Life! 

For years, natives in the Chiapas 
jungles have used the Cabeza de 
Negr H root to kill or paralyse fish. 
They simply sprinkled the ground-up 
root in a stream. In a short time dead 
fish come to the surface. It's easy 
fishing, and it provides plenty of food 
for a hungry peon and his family. 

Scientists who heard about this 
strange method of fishing were 
curious about the chemistry of the 
plant. When they analysed it in the 
laboratory, they found it contained a 
soapy substance known as saponin. 
And that is easily convertible into 
sapongenin — a chemical similar to the 
steroid hormones produced by the hu- 

It was then that Dr. Abarbanel be- 
gan to experiment with the drug 
pregnenolone, obtained from supong:- 
nin. With the amaning results set 
forth in his paper before the Inter- 
national Conference on Steroid 
Hormones. 
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It grows among the trailing lianas, 
the towering jungle growth, the fetid 
swamps and the strange birds and 
beasts . . . and the stranger men who 
live there. For the collectors, there 
is always the danger of swift death 
from the jungle snake, from the 
sweating sickness of ague, from the 
pangs and weakness of malaria. It 
was the wealth of a strange El 
Dorado . . . unestimated and unre- 
garded by those who treat it in every- 
day life. 

But to the outside world it is virtu- 
ally priceless. For to millions of im- 
potent, sterile men to-day — and to 
millions of others whom old age will 
reach in the near future— the humble 
Mexican yam may offer a new lease 
of life and virility. 
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Ray Milland has another angle on this " the -way -to -a -man' a- 
heai't-is-through-his-stomach- business." As he confesses (gallantly 
leaving the ladies to blush), he first patented his discovery when 'ie 
was down on his uppers and close to out. With enough coin for 
the taxi-fare, lie lavishly invited film star Estelle Brody to dinner at 
London's most expensive night club. Price being obviously no object 
to him, he ordered the best on the menu. Then came . . . these 
things happen ... the bill. Fingering it coyly, Mr. Milland con- 
fessed to Miss Brody that the sum contents of his pockets at that 
moment was a hunch of keys. Trapped by the maternal instinct, 
Miss Brody promptly paid the bill and offered him a job as an extra. 
Two hours after entering the studio, he was signed up for a good 
part in "The Plaything." 

—From "Photoplay," the world's finest motion picture magazine. 



in?" spluttered a colonel he hadn'i 
noticed before. "Where, may I ask?" 

"It was easy, sir," said Jimmy. "The 
cellar was big and dry and proof 
against shallfire. We didn't even have 
to sleep on the stone floor. You see, 
there was a stack of old pictures- 
just the right size—" 

"The right size? Good God, man—" 

"Yes, sir. Just right for maltressss. 
We laid 'em down and turned in — 
Is anything wrong, sir?" 

The colonel was turning a delicate 
shade of purple, but his voice was 
still under control. 

"My good man— before I look, be 
good enough to tell me what some of 
those pictures, just one of them, 
looked like." 

Jim considered for a moment. "No- 
thing easier, sir. The one I snored off 
on was a crummy lookin' thing. Full 
of half-naked sheilas and blokes, it 
was— an' half the women seemed to 
be in the family way." 

The colonel groaned and sat down 
heavily. Jim had spent the night re- 
clining on Botticelli's "Primavera"! 

The other canvases, disencumbered 



of sleeping bodies, turned out to be 
of no less calibre. Value? Millions, 
of course; no estimate would be high 
enough. Fortunately, not much dam- 

Another cache of canvases was not 
so lucky. After a rough-and-tumble 
around another big country house, a 
squad was working through it room 
by room. It was the old system- 
kick a door open, flash a torch, open 
up if anything, moved. 

A basement door hung on its hinges. 
It was dark down there, and the boys 
were jumpy. The corporal booted the 
door again and it fell inwards. A 
face seemed to lunge towards them, a 
leering face with piercing eyes — 

Snowy Baker opened up with his 
Tommy-gun. Ron Saggers went in 
with the bayonet. He found himself 
tripped up, tangled in some sort of 
trap of cloth and wood, his face «1 
the dust. Then somebody flashed the 
light again, and somebody else mur- 
mured, "Well, they can check that 
one off!" 

You know the -'Laughing Cavalier," 
by Franz Hals? Well, I won't identify 
ihis particular canvas beyond saying 
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FRANK BROWNE 




A Fighter Fans Forgot 



TfTE remember Tommy Burns, 
" "World Heavyweight Champion, 
by a defeat, and not by his many vic- 
tories. The only pictures of Burns 
in action that seem to have survived 
are those taken towards the finish 
of his Waterloo, that blazing Boxing 
Day, 1908, when he met a man bigger, 
faster and infinitely more clever than 
himself and saw his championship slip 
away on a torrent of sweat and blood- 
soaked leather. They show him baf- 
tered and bewildered, slack-jawed 
and flat-footed trying to get in close 
to Jack Johnson, whose complete 



command of the situation is all too 
evident. 

Yet Tommy Burns was a good 
fighter. A far better fighter than 
many people whose record stands far 
higher. Until Joe Louis came along, 
Burns held the record for successful 
defences of his title. He bowled V5 
challengers over, and not one of them 
was as small or as light as he was. 

Bums missed the Golden Age 'of 
Heavyweights, but onlj just. There 
were still plenty of really good big 
men around. And don't forget that he 
had certain physical handicaps. He 
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, farewell! Says 
Canadian scientist, Doug- 
las Walkington: ''Kissing 
just chemistry, misapplied; 
the habit is just a craving for 
salt." The history of the kiss, 
he claims, is this: A caveman 
found that salt cooled him 
off in the heat; he found that 
he could get it by licking 
his neighbour's cheek; he 
later realised that the pro- 
cess was more interesting if 
the neighbour happened to bs 
of the opposite sex. Then 
ryone forgot about the salt. 



Burns was not accepted with any 
enthusiasm as champion. 

His critics said he couldn't hit and 
coming after Jeffries, Fitzsimmons 
and others, this was a damning in- 
dictment. 

Burns set out to make the crowd 
like him. He fought everybody who 
tossed out a challenge, in the first 
year of his championship, and they 
warmed to him. 

Few people were attacking him is 
an unworthy champion by the end of 

His punching improved. He flat- 
tened Jim Flynn. "The Pueblo Fire- 
man," twice in one round. From Aus- 
tralia came big, tough, Bill Squires. 
Known as "Boshter Bill," Squires wns 
a fire physical specimen. 

On July 4, 1907, Burns shaped up 
to the big Australian whose record 
was good, and whose punching in 
training had impressed everybody. 

Bums, who never lacked confidence, 
walked straight into him and spilled 
him on the canvas with a terrific 
right. Squires didn't get up. 
II CAVALCADE, October; 1951 



And Squires was not by any means 
a mug. On September 28, Squires 
fought Jack "Twin" Sullivan, who 
was nobody's fool, and Sullivan beat 
him in 19 long and hard-fought 

Burns next went to England, and 
there climbed in with the British 
champion, Gunner Moir. Outweighed 
and outreached, he hammered Moir 
into submission in 10 rounds, and 
could have done it much sooner. He 
knocked the Gunner down in the first 
round, and again in the second, and 
then let him stay. 

From fhere he went to Ireland, 
where he downed Irish champion Jem 
Roche, in less than a round. 

Johnson, who had improved immea- 
surably in the last two years, was 
now hot on Burns' heels, and clamour, 
ing for a fight Burns avoided meet- 
ing him, not because he was afraid, 
but because he knew the big black 
was his master and he wanted to 
postpone the inevitable as long as he 
could; for financial reasons. 

Bums ran out on a match with 
Johnson in London, and headed for 
Australia, where he had been offered 
a good purse to fight Bill Lang, the 
Australian champion. 
He flattened Lang in eight rounds. 
Then came disaster. Johnson ar- 
rived in Australia. Burns might have 
been O.K. except for the fact that 
Australian boxing was in the hands 
of one of the shrewdest ballyhoo 
merchanis of all lime ■ ■ Hugh D. 
Mcintosh. 
Mcintosh mooted a world title fight. 

of big profits, and he 



like i 



; the 



Australian Press on side. Finally, 
Burns demanded the unheard-of sum 
of £6000 to defend his title. Mcintosh 
created an uproar by accepting. 

Burns might have known he was 
in for a hiding, but bis cockiness 



■Miff (altera! For weeks before the 
H«hl, lie gave out insulting interviews. 

A.-, hi Jlimbed into the ring to meet 
I,,,, hitit'k challenger, Bums was 20 

1, UghtOT, five and a half inches 

.I,,,,,,., and three inches behind m 

'^^"eliympion had never been in- 
timidated before, and he wasn't now. 
Il« rushed across the ring to carry 
the fight to Johnson. But the big 
Mm!k knocked him down for a count 
,>t eight. Even this didn't knock cbe 



nerve out of Burns, and for the rest 
of the 14 rounds, he bored in grimly. 

Burns fought on, long after he had 
lost his title, and in 1920, at the age 
of 39, he got in with Joe Beckett, the 
English champion, and flattened him 

'"sums had the misfortune to lose 
his title to a man who completely 
overshadowed him. 

But a cold analysis of his record 
shows that he was boxing's most 
underrated man. 
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STATE OF THE NATION (IV) 




her body and torn fo shreds. Her silk 
stockings had been torn off, one of 
them being used to tie her hands be- 
hind her back, while the other was 
tied round her throat. Another gar- 
ment lay across one shoulder. She 
had been battered to death, about one 
o'clock, not strangled. After she had 
died indescribable sexual brutalities 
had been committed upon her body. 
On the body was also a mud-stained 
handprint. 

Mr. Padgett called the police— and 
the hunt was up. Two bloodhounds, 
Mystic and Mournful, were brought 
■into use. The bloodhounds took dp 
a few trails, but these led to nothing. 

The grass around the spot where the 
body was found was closely mown in 
the hope that the murderer hight 
have dropped something. Nothing was 
found. The muddy print of a hand 
was photographed and measured. It 
22 CAVALCADE, Oetobnr, 1951 



Jed nowhere. No one obligingly carrj e 
forward to place his hand over the 
photograph. 

Tlie job of the police was more diffi- 
cult because Mary had never been 
known to have a man friend. She 
seemed to be shy of men. Yet it 
would seem that Mary was quite nor- 
mal and not averse to male company. 
If she had had an appointment that 
night she would— it was deduced— 
have preferred to keep her friends 
and relations in ignorance. The fact 
that she had been seen alone long 
after she had said she was going *o 
the pictures would support the theory 
that she intended to meet a man. 
Otherwise, why say she was going 
to the pictures if she merely intended 
to go for a stroll? 

Of course, there is the chance that 
Mary gave the pictures a miss in the 
hope of being "pirated," but that does 



el til 



a 111 in with her known 
The most likely hypo- 
Ihexlii ' Unit Mnry had already made 

nent wilh her killer. 

Win. wim he? asked the police. 
A rtwurd of illOU was offered for 

Hon leudlng to the killer; it 

him never been claimed. Only Alice 
Murray had alleged Hint she had seen 
Mary alone with a man. 

Press appeals, however, brought .1 
[rosh duo. A motorist declared that 
ul about a o'clock on the morning the 
crime was discovered he had picked 
Up a man with a scratched face in 
Ukley and given him u lift to Pres- 
ton. The motorist vividly described 
the mini. Shown the files of con- 
victed mo", ho picked one out. The 
police did " Ihon unprentdmtod thing 

-lh«y uub]l«liuil Hie 1'holnurm.h 

(without ii" man'p name) mid ilk*] 
RByon« wbi> Www llu ' ran 1 ! whery- 
iibuul* la MUM rmwiird. 

Xh* ran hlmiill itwttd out for 

in .1 Yttnl hut wji« picked up 

l„ l I rlvtd, !!.■, however, con- 

VtDWd Hi" l"' 1 "'" nt Innucence- 
urul wa« H'lonnod. 
Hitnwlitl*, ll plrltupllut* wen- 

i„„,i „i mid M, " u 1 1 '" Vl< 

, imnn . 1 in Iihvv !»«■« 1" touch wltli 

Miiry'* I) ■ »*U* WPP 1 '*! MV^al 

nttM ■ dilToronl ont to co cn 
ITWllUfll All 1'iiiir.od no 



might help. I don'i want to say what 
It is, nor do Ihe police. I know of 
one little circumstance. It is of no 
of itself, but il might 



ti.infcufjuem 

help t. 



1 infuni 



1 after- 



.._rds, and if that circumstance were 
once mentioned, I am afraid it might 
close the avenue." 

So there was something to go on, 
and the police built up a case higher 
and higher until— the whole thing col- 
lapsed for want of a piece of clinch- 
ing evidence which would have made 
suspicion a fact. 

In January, 1630, the foreman of a 
coroner's jury said: "Wilful murder 
by some person or persons unknown" 
-to the great lelief of the anonymous 
ghoul who had added the name of 
Mary Learoyd to the long list of un- 

Rut where is that murderer j 



In he 



jeled 1 



in? Is 



he dead? Will he ever speak? 

But he is still silent; and to-day 
people in Ilkley still ask: "Who killed 
Mary Learoyd?" 



1 „t Hi. 



l Ona 



„„i on MmiVk spirit having talk 



„f Himcthing which I think 
La be further considered before 
use, but I don't want to say 




mouth that we think 




TTIS name was Don John of Austria 
AJ - . . . the golden, bastard . . . 
son of Charles V. . . . conceived in 
passion . . born in shame . . . reared 
in the odor of Spanish sanctity. 

He was brave, proud and cruel, 
like his Spanish great-parents Fer- 
dinand of Aragon and Isabella of 



Castile; but he inherited his blonde 
hair and his blue eyes from the Ger- 
man opera singer who was his mother. 

He flashed like a brilliant meteor 
across the livid skies of 16th Century 
Europe. He was dead at the age of 31, 

In 1547 a middle-class girl named 
Barbara Blomberg gave birth to a 
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i,„i,. |u,j in llulisbon, in the heart 

.,| il., An'. dominions of the 

M„|.,.l |l Blio had had the child 

i. .„,, (hf Kmporor himself and, ac- 
i.mllnu I" Hi" custom of the times, 
Royal fnthor took full respon- 
..H.Miiv Em It* upbringing! Don John's 

il,,, In.. I played her part when she 

law him birtli. 

Ii . wanted Jeromin (as he was 

Bp Dailod) brought up in Spain, and 
H him iii the charge of Don Luis 
R Quljadn, an officer in the Spanish 

iy, I) Magdalena felt a twinge 

I jaalouay when her husband 
briiUKht the seven-year-old boy to 

HE a id VLUagarcia in north- 

Bnrn Spain: surely he himself must 
b« tin- fill her, . , . 

Hut Jtremia won won the heart 
I ii„- chlldlaii womwi ind she be- 
camu hi* hoiuvml "Tin" laiuil). 

Wlin. Jiromla wn« U. n troimm- 
ilmwly lim-iiiiinl IhliiK hni)|»'i>ml «" 

1,111, hi. Ilt'iu, \\w I0ll1»'fil', w 'i '"' 

,1111 ,11,1 u„l know I" be hi* father, 
Iplllt |UMt »f Dm Luis da 

Quljito. ,, .„ , 

Chiri*i w«» »». «•» o!l1 ' llL aati 

W()r | mini, the broken Bbiisl "f 

.1 1 by H"'»t 

Whtfi tha b..nv WttlM "' *• llvl1 " 1 

I .,„, I,,,. in ,i wvarUt uf iiiik 

utaand with Nrth«, toU 

„ I ..,1,1. old flnaorn under ins 

Bhh 1 MW Lha aparae grey-white 

I ir..ui! « 

burn Jnw. Two pulra uf eyes mat 

,',,,,1 ||„, l:,,,|"-,i,r NHW tli'it his boy 

wim <i Koyal princo. 

Tl„. E or died. In England, 

Quean Bllwihelh ascended the throne. 

Tl„, f„ Ho wing year, in 1559, Dona 
Mm', IiiIi'.iii h ruiied Jeromin's identity 
,,, a W 0y which touches on the 
hHiii'H'. 

i i,, h, n Junna, Regent of Spain, 

durlnii bar brother Philip's absence, 



had summoned Dona Magdalena to 
Court at Valladolid and had told her 
to bring Jeromin. There was to be 
an Auto-da-Fe . . . burning of ec- 
clesiastic offenders . 

The crowd gathered in the public 
square to witness the solemn occasion 
buzzed with surprise as the Regent 
passed in front of a yellow-haired 
boy and took him in her arms. The 
boy himself was too engrossed by the 
spectacle in the square to wonder. 
jHromin had a good view. 
The day marked a turning point in 
his life: from then on he was treated 
with greater ceremony, dressed in 
more splendid clothes . . . though 
why he did not know until King 
Philip came back to Spain. 

Jeromin was taken out on a oig 
black horse to meet the king. Im- 
mediately be recognised the fair beard 
and the jutting Hapsburg jaw, but 
bo was not prepared to hear Philip 

"The Emperor, my Lord and Father, 
was your father, too. I now recognise 
you and love you as my brother." 

Jeromin rode home in silence. But 
when he saw his "Tia," he buried his 
heed in her lap and burst into tears. 

Juromin was given the title of "Don 
,l,,|„, ,>f Austria"; but hj was denied 
the form of address "Highness" and 
was call-ad "Excellency." The cautious 
Philip, whose only son was a hunch- 
back, was afraid the golden boy might 
turn his eyes to the throne. 

When his third wife failed to bear 
him a son and the misshapen Don 
Carlos, his heir, tried to murder him 
(only to be put away as insane), 
Philip decided that the golden boy 
would be safer in Holy Orders, so he 
asked the Pope for a Cardinal's Hat. 
Don John pleaded desperately, he 
wanted a life of action with the 
sword but the Red Hat would have 
been 'placed on Don John's golden 
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WHAT'S so strange about 
"this year of 1951. Plenty! 
(1) 1951 is a real math 2m,., lira! 
curiosity ... "a prime num- 
ber." No matter how hard 
you try, you can only divide 
it evenly by itself or by 
unity. (2) It is n 0t only 
a "prime number"; it is also 
"a twin prime," since 1S49 was 
a "prime number," too til 
and 13, 17 and 19 are also 
"twin primes"). And there 
won't be another pair of the 
"twin primes" un'il 1397. 



head— had not Pope Paul IV. quar- 
relled with Philip. John returned to 
the everyday world. 

Don John promptly became em- 
broiled in a disastrous love affair. 

The fascinating Princess of Eboli 
(with a black eyeshade hiding an 
injured eye) introduced Don John to 
her young cousin, Maria de Mendoza. 
The affair was swift and passionate 
. . . only the discretion of the Princess 
and "Tia" saved Don John. 

Maria disappeared from Court to 
the Princess' country house, where a 
baby was born. Then she entered a 
convent. The baby, named Ana, was 
sent to "Tia" at Villagarcia. 

The whole incident was handled =o 
discreetly that not even Philip knew 
about it until after Don John's death, 

Don John took a vow to have no 
more to do with, women until his 
exploits had given him fame enough 
to ask the hand of a princess. 

He got his chance when, in 15G8, 
the Moors of Southern Spain revolted 
against Philip. Don John, aged HI, 
led an army against them. 



The Moorish rebellion was put down 
with grotesque savagery. 

But Don John returned to Madrid 
covered with glory; and the head 'f 
the Moorish rebel, Aberj Aboo, was 
stuck on top of the gate into Granada. 

That was the prelude: Don John, 
now Commander of the Spanish Medi- 
terranean Fleet, was becoming im- 
patient for more. The Turks were 
ravaging Sicily and Southern Italy 
and they had captured Cyprus from 
the Venetians. The Sultan's coffers 
were stuffed with pillage. 

The Pope, in despair, was trying to 
form a Holy League to fight the 
Infidel. The Blue Banner of the 
League was unfurled. Don John of 
Austria was appointed commander of 
the combined fleets, an Admiral at 
the age of 24. 

"There was a man sent from God, 
and his name was John," murmured 
the Pope when he heard the news us 
he was saying Mass in his private 
chapel. 

The words resounded up and down 
Italy; when the fleet assembled in 
Messina Harbour, the Golden Boy 
was almost a legend in his own life- 

In September, 1571, the biggest 
Christian fleet the world had umil 
then seen, sailed east from Sicily; 
208 ships and 80 thousand men. But 
the weather took sides with the In- 
fidel, and Don John fumed as fogs 
and contrary winds delayed him. 
Batde was not joined until October 7. 

Don John in a suit of golden 
armour passed up and down the 1 in its 
in a fast frigate shouting: 

"Remember you are fighting for the 
Faith; no coward will enter Heaven." 

Then he took up his position on his 
flagship "Real" ... to ram the "Sul- 
tana," flagship of Admiral Ali Pasha. 

The battle began. Lepanto, the last 
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llulllo of the Middle Ages, was .. 

ilno of single-handed engagements, 
"urk and Christian boarded one an- 
Bhips and fought on decks 
lllppery with blood and slash'.-d 

., struck in the eye by a 
Urkish arrow, pulled out both eye 
iw; stopped the bleeding 
iocket; and continued to tight. An- 
other man, whose hand had been in- 
jured by a prematurely exploding 
bomb, out off the hand and charged 
again. 

The cannonade began at noon; oy 
five in the evening, it was over. Two 
hundred and fifty Turkish ships h;ut 
been sunk or captured; the sea, lurid 
f'px a stormy autumn sunset, was 
strewn with corpses and wreckage 
and red with blood and the reflection 
of the sky. The Christian soldiers, 
not satisfied wiUi the fabulous loot 
from the Turkish ships, were fishing 
Turkish bodies out of the sea and 
stripping them of their silk garmems 
and golden ornaments. 

Don John had lost only 15 ships 
. . . and he had broken the naval 
power of the Turks. But his fame set 



Spain. 

Don John— apparently considering 
his vow fulfilled— occupied his leisure 
with a violent affaire with Diana de 
Falangola. The result: another 
daughter. 

Again his "Tia" saved him from dis- 
grace. He did not marry this Princess 

But John could not stand inaction.. 
He planned to rescue Mary Queen of 
Scots from Queen Elizabeth and 
marry her. It came to nothing. He 
undeavoured to carve out a kingdom 
tor himself in Turkish North Africa. 
Failure again. 

In 1576, Philip— more jealous than 
ever — sent him to the rebellious 
Netherlands, probably hoping to get 
him killed off. 

Philip succeeded. There, under 
gloomy skies, Don John died of fever 
two years later, a charred crucifix 
in his hand and his "Tia's" name on 

"The Lost Knight of Europe," with 
weapons still in his hands, had ridden 
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Can you really sleep with "one eye 

You certainly can. As a matter of 
fact, you needn't bo in the least sur- 
prised if you wake up some time and 
find that you've been sleeping with 
both eyes open. At the Stanford 
(U.S.) University Psychological 
Laboratories, experiments with large 
groups of subjects have successfully 
established this. But don't be too dis- 
appointed if you make the experi- 
ment yourself and fail. The Stanford 
studies have demonstrated that very 
few people actually achieve the feat 
. . . unless they are dog-tired or dead- 

Who first invented spectacles? 

The chief culprit seems to be Roger 
Bacon, who in 1266, explained how to 
magnify writing by placing a segment 
of a sphere of glass on a book. A 
form of real spectacles was in use 
in the 14th Century. (A portrait of 
Cardinal Ugone, painted in 1352. 
shows two mounted lenses with their 
handles riveted together and fixed 
in front of his eyes.) But a keen 
demand for spectacles appears to have 
first begun in the 16th Century, when 
printing was invented. Previously, 
doctors had advised their patients to 
dose their books on May 1 and rest 
their eyes for six months. Hence, no 
doubt, the term "Merrie Englande" 
and the swift rise in the birth rate 
in medieval times. 



Can over- work cause a physical 
breakdown? 

Not if you take a doctor's word for 
it. U.S. medical authorities are now 
stating that nervous breakdowns are 
never caused by overwork (either 
mental or physical). Factors which 
bring on nervous exhaustion are: 
anxiety, fear, worry, frustration and 
other mental and emotional conflicts. 
The specialists claim that overwork 
—far from being the cause of nervous 
breakdowns— can ■ actually prevent 
them, because overwork permits a 
person less lime to fret and worry. 
What you do when you begin to fret 
and worry because you're over- 
working not to fret and worry is 
unexplained. Still, time marches on. 
We may learn yet. 

When was cricket first played? 

The earliest known record of cricket 
occurs in the minutes of an inquiry 
held in 1597-98. John Derrick, - c 
Surrey coroner, gave evidence that 
"when he was a scholler in the free 
school of Guldeford, he and several 
of his fellow es did runn and play 
there at crickett and other plaies." 
The hook in which these words are 
contained is still treasured in Guild- 
ford Library. Other authorities, how- 
ever, claim that cricket was played 
much earlier. These link cricket with 
"creag," a game which was played 
by the Saxons before the Norman 
Conquest and 1066 and All That. 




WALKER HENRY 




She began her military career at the ripe age of sixty- 
and had one of Cromwell's ace generals biting his nails. 



TF she had been a man, military 
historians would probably have 
lauded her as a belligerent and bril- 
liant company commander. 

And . . . when you consider: (a) 
that her company comprised 50 men 
(half in the last stages of senile de- 
cay), plus a bevy of fluttered serving 
wenches; and (b) that she dashed into 



battle, armoured in whalebone corsets 
and balloon skirts ... yon will realise 
that she really was a brilliant and 
belligerent company commander. 

Her name was Blanche, Lady Arun- 
del. When she first went to war, sho 
was aged just 60. 

It was a May day of 1643 when Lady 
Blanche climbed to the ramparts of 
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Wnrdour Castle. Her husband, 
—filled with burgundy, bra- 
Hftdo and the best intentions— had 
lettered^ off to bankrupt himself by 
for King Charles the First of 
igland against a congregation of 
jtritish wowsers called "Roundheads." 
"Defend this castle or die!" had 
: Thomas's last tender farewell. 
I Mow the Roundhead leader of 1311(1 
fanatics greeted her. "Madame," he 
advised. "I am Sir Edward Hunger- 
■ford. I must search this castle." 
■ "My husband told me not to let 
I you," replied Lady Blanche (in ef- 
fect). 

I Hitching up her corsets, she retired 
I austerely from the battlements. 

Sir Edward also retired . . . perhaps 
tt) prepare another impromptu speech. 
Within an hour or so, however, he 
was back. "If you don't surrender, 
I'll blow yau to bits," he threatened. 
, "Pish," retorted Lady Blanche, un- 
appalled. Sir Edward once more 
i ambled to his tent. 

As a fortress, Castle Wardour was 
one of Uie majur specimens of Things- 
That - Might - Have - Been - Better - 
Left - Undone. 

At daybreak, the first cannon 
crashed from the Roundheads. The 
shot shattered £2000 worth of red- 
marble chimney-piece in the castle's 
banqueting hall. 

To a housekeeper like Lady Blanche 
this was fighting talk. She ordered 
her octogenarian trumpeter to sound 
the alarm. Her 50 ardent ancients 
discharged volleys from blunderbusses 
. . . eked out with an occasional cross- 
Lady Blanche then set her uneager 
wenches loading the firearms. 

They were stiil shooting four days 
later. Then Sir Edward exploded a 
mine. He might as well have kept 
it for the children. Sir Edward ex- 
ploded a second mine. It shook the 



castle . . . but not Lady Blanche. 

On the sixth day Sir Edward had 
another brainwave. He tossed balls 
of fire through the castle windows. 
With pleasing femininity. Lady 
Blanche decided that this should he 
talked over. She called a parley. 

Only a devoted housewife (or per- 
haps Mrs. Emily Post) could have 
dreamed up the terms which Lady 
Blanche offered: (1) all the women's 
clothing should be left at their dis- 
posal; (2) six serving men should be 
freed to wait on the women; and (3) 
the furniture should be untouched. 

"Agreed," exulted Sir Edward 
(seemingly a domestic -minded man, 
too) . . . and trampled over himself 
to prove himself a liar. 

No sooner had Lady Blanche and 
her garrison emerged than the Round- 
heads mobbed them. While the wo- 
men were carted to Shaftesbury Jail, 
Sir Edward looted Wardour, His 
spoils were about £200,001). 

But when Lady Blanche reached 
Shaftesbury, the Roundheads dis- 
covered a much more nauseating- iail 
at Bath . . . and one also stricken 
with black plague. Steps were taken 
to transfer Lady Blanche there. 

At last, Lady Blanche took off her 
corsets. Popping into bed, she de- 
clined to come out. Fearful of offend- 
ing public morals, the Houndheads 
did not insist. 

She remained in bed even when 
they brought her news of her Thomas' 
death in battle. She budged only 
when her son-in-law had retaken 
Castle Wardour. 

Then Lady Blanche, once more *n 
her corsets, headed for home. She 
found her castle a heap of rubble. 
She withdrew to Winchester ... to 
take off her corsets for ever. After 
six years of strict seclusion, she died 
. . . a Cavalier {though now im- 
corseted) to the end. The date? 
October 37, 1649. 
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Crime ^ 




WHAT A HEEL . . . 

Probably the world's most spectacu- 
lar assassinee was Italian cavalry 
captain and lady-killer, Gualtiero 
Gualierotti. Presented with a shiny 
■ new pair of riding boots on his birth- 
day, the amorous captain immediately 
greeted them as an anonymous love- 
token. Donning them, he approached 
his colonel; saluted; clicked his heels 
. . . and was immediately hlown re- 
soundingly into tiny fragments. That 
was in 1937. Thirteen years later, 
Italian police solved the crime. In 
1950, the captain's cousin, Fietro Tam- 
burlini, confessed to ihe deed. Motive: 
The captain had stolen Pietro's 
fiancee. Method: Pietro had loaded 
the heels of the boots with dynamite 
and a percussion cap . . . set to go 
oS when the captain snapped to 



LEADING QUESTION . . . 

In Montreal (Canada), nightwatch- 
man Thomas Klynes explained to the 
gendarmes how it was that three 
bandits had been able to surprise him 
. - . he'd been absorbed in reading a 
crime magazine. George Lloyd arres 
ted Tor attempting to break into . 
Washington (U.S.) grocery store 
complained that he was merely try 
ing to raise some money so his law 
yer could keep him oat of jail. Eu 
most congenial of all was perhao; 
Mr. Clive Sturmer, arrested for i 
ing a concealed weapon; to i 
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butcher's knife. "My grandmothi 
keepsa lie 



Mi-. 



Sturmer insisted. 

ATOMIC EYE . . . 

Scotland Yard has been experiment- 
ing on "atomic crime detection." Idea 
is to use radio-active materials to 
mark the trail of burglars and such- 
like uninhibited characters. In a de- 
monstration, scientists played the roles 
of cop and criminal as to the manner 
horn. The "thief" (in rubber boots) 
walked across the wodden floor of a 
railway car which had been specially 
treated with radio-active sodium. He 
jumped out of the car; ran 100 yards; 
and bid in a dump of bushes. Came 
the "detective" . . . plus a Geiger 
counter. He swept the counter over 
the ground. The counter clicked . . . 
and led straight to the hideout. 

TEETHING TROUBLES ... 

In San Antonio (U.S.) policeman 
Joe Melody denied indignantly that 
he had kissed a housewife three times. 
"She didn't have her false teeth in at 
the time; and a toothless woman is 
not a kissable object," protested 
Gendarme Melody righteously. But 
even more outraged was an anony- 
mous thug in a Pittsburgh police line- 
up. After 40 hold-up victims had 
failed to identify their three assailants, 
the justly incensed thug stepped from 
the stage and nominated himself. 

-fir Opposite: Study by Jock Howard 




DOWN THERE AT BREAKWATER BAY ON THE EAST 
COAST, THEY'RE USED TO MEN Sri Tby S 



Jl was odd the way they caught 
Victor Zosimoff. Odd, because it 
was the very last tiling you'd expect 
to happen. Yet, if Zosimoff had been 
as good a hand at murder as h e was 
at hauling the sehnappei- out of the 
ocean, lie might even have got away 
with it. But that's the way it goes 
Down there at Breakwater Bay on 
the East Coast, they're not so par- 
ticular about men who get themselves 
eaten by sharks. That is, when a 
guy goes overboard and those blue 
fins and writhing white underbodies 
churn the water a bright pink, they 
write him off. 

Zosimoff was a White Russian— or 
so he used to say. He was a big, 
beefy man, well over the six, with 
Shoulders like the bows of a ferry 
boat. He couldn't read or write; but 
he was shrewd in a brutal way. He'd 
boen at Breakwater Bay for seven 



years, and he'd done well enough to 
buy him his own cutter and lay up 
a hefty bank account. He made lots 
of enemies, too, but not the type that 
gave him any trouble. CJuys like : 
Zosimoff were too big to tackle. 

Zosimoff's standover tactics got ilim 
most things he wanted from life; but 

and altitude couldn't get him— Nellie 
Throsby, for instance. 

Nellie was a sleek little blonde with 
the bosom of a prima donna and a 
certain touch of manner the boys 
down on the waterfront mistook for 
class. She came to Breakwater Buy 
with a little capital and opened up 
a sandwich shop down by the Main 
wharf. i . f 

Just a little hole in the wall, it was! 
but Nellie couldn't have made more 
money if she'd had a mint in the 



TIGER SHARK" 



if 





Zosimoff took to Nellie the minute 
he laid eyes on her. He liked" the 
way she swung l ie[ hips, and he liked 
the way she talked. He didn't like 
her sandwiches: but he h Unjl around 
and ate them just the same. 

The third time t, e took Nellie out, 
lie asked her to marry him Nellie 
played careful. Said she'd think >t 
over, sort of thjig. She was doing 
just that when Charlie Forst arrived 

Charlie wasn't as bis as Zosimoff 
-but he was bigger than most, and 
handsome as well. Charlie hud no 
money. He was n wages fisherman. 
He came to Breakwater Bay to find 
a big-money joh on one of the big 
tuna clippers. 

He landed in at Nellies the very 
first day. They went out together 
that night, and they didn't get home 
agau. until sunrise the following 
morning Zosimoff was sure of that 
because he'd spent the night waiting 
outside the warehouse opposite 
Nellie's shop- waiting for her to show 
up. 



He saw Charlie take Nellie in his 
arms and kiss her, but he didn't do 
anything ahout it -not just then he 
didn't. 

Zosimcfl was no psychologist, but 
he had brains enough to knew what 
anv ,ough stuff would only serve to 
drive Nellie deeper into the arms of 
the newcomer. He decided to wait 
bis chance and keep his nnse clean 
But two weeks Inter Zos„no<T *r:li 
for Charlie. Charlie had heard .ill 
about Zosimoff and Nellie, and he 
came warily. 

The big Russian, met him with a 
beefy hand. He said he'd heard 
Charlie was looking for a job; that 
he, Zostmoff. had a job for Cherhe 
•f he wanted it- forty a month as a 
fish-hand on his cutter, •'Ladybird " 
Charlie wasn't keen at ilrst. But 
he accepted when Zosimoff suggested 
the job would bo a handy something 
In keep hj m occupied una the 'una' 
clippers relumed to port. 

That afternoon Zosimoff fired Joe 
Solomon, his regular hand. That 
■■••gr.t he arranged with Charlie to 
take "ladybird" out alter schnapper 
the next morning. 

"Ladybird" left harbour soon after 
eight o'clock, Zosimoff lased over 
the tiller. Charlie busied himself 
Wring the line. For a long time 
tosii?:ufr watched him as a snake 
would watch a fat. green frog. 

Then he settled down to watch the 
surface of the sea. He was looking 
for something. 

At eleven o'clock, with "Ladybird" 
noing 15 miles off a coast that was 
a thin pencil line on the nor iron 
behind her, Zosimoff found what he 
was looking for. Charlie saw it, too 
Re painted away t„ starboard, yelled 
Tiger shark:" followed it up with 
A beauty, too. Must he allV six 
teen feet." 
Zosimoff was still smiling. Coolly, 
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^^ffrned Ladybird" a few degrees. 

Rlnglnj.' her up on a course parallel 
^Hfthat of the shark. With the 
blue tin thirty fei-'t away, he 
B£ "Let's have a go at him, 
Tpes. Try the big '.ine in the 

arlie jwung around, then hesi- 
fu: a second, a frown tangling 
Bushy brows. Zosimoff read the 
fstion that rose to his hps- 'Why 
E6r ourselves with a bloody 
Kit?"— and be waited for the pro- 
5 But it didn't come. Charlie 
jigged, turned to the line locker 
I began tn root around. 
Eosimoff took a deep bieath. The 
ark was mure than tiftv feet away 
Jv, and swimming' fast. Charlie 
Tted the hook and turned to louk 
the monster. He measured the 
stance, coiled the stout toru at bjs 
~t. then rlamhered up on the gun- 
•le for a long throw, Zosimoff 
aited until he had taken balance, 
ffien, with a savage grunt, he threw 
e tiller hard over. 
"Ladybird" tame about, her timbers 
screaming protest, the ocean boiling 
fc,-hite beneath her blunt prow. The 
Ran on the gunwa'i- Rave an hys- 
terical shout, twisted around m a 
|espera;e effort to save huiiseLf. then 
Birched backwards to disappear with 
£ splash Zosimoff looked back at 
tne black head bobbing on the sur- 
face. He saw a blue fin slashing 
Erough the water. He heard Charlie 

■[When Zosiinoff got back to Break- 
Rjter Bay an hour end a half later 
» did what the local fishermen usii- 
~Bs do when someone goes down a 
Krk's he'Jy. He made straight for 
the rakce station down by the 
Bading jetty, and on the way he 
Ebb led about the tragedy like a 

Half a dozen llshermen were with 
Sh .when he burs- into the little 



ofiice to tell iiis story to the stoical 
Sergeant Jackson. Jackson believed 
tne story because he'd heard a dozen 
ethers just like it. He '.ook particu- 
lars, gave the shaky Zosimoff a shut 
of brandy, and adviaed hnr. to go 
home and rest. 

ZosimoQ" didn't go straight home. 
On the way he dropped into the pub 
for more brandy. There, the bar- 
mob gathered about him to hear how 
the new guy, Forst, had been torn 
into shreds by a tiger shark, how 
the water had turned red. how Zosi- 
moff had nearly lost en arm trying 
to save him. It was dark when 
Zosimoff finally got home, and he 

Somehow Lie managed to drape him 
self over a settee. 

When Zosimoff awoke, the sun was f 
streaming through the window, and 
the room was crowded with fisher- 
men. For a few seconds he didn't 
know where he was. His tongue 
tasted like old leather. Then, sud- 
denly, reality swept back to him. He 
staggered to his feet, but before he 
could speak, Jackson had fronted 
him. The old man's face was inscrut- 
able. 

He said: "You told us. Zosimoff. 

that you saw the sliurk rip up that 

young feller yesterday. That still 

right?" Zosimoff nodded glumly. 

sws'.lowe .1. "Then I'm arresting you." 

Jackson went on. "The charge is 

murder, Zosimoff." 
Zosimcfl squeaked: "Murder''" 
"Yeah" Jackson drew handcuffs 

from his pocket as he spoke. "Seems 
you forgot. Zosur.off, that all sharks 
a;n't man eaters. You should have 
stuck around to seu the job was done 
right. We found that young fe'.lar un 
the beach this morning where the 
tide had laid him. Not a mark on 
him, but his lungs were full o' 
water. Guess he must have swum 
ti good eight mile before he drowned." 
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spot where the toad swung from be- 
hind die trees around the river bend. 

Old Ned had rounded the bend 
dead on eight ... and "dead" was 
right. Collins had picked his spot 
well. There wasn't a shanty within 
ten miles . . . just a deserted vacancy 
of salty ti-tree scrub ... a vacancy 
of nothing that could absorb every 
sound . . . even, say, the sound of a 
carbine crack. 

And Collins's carbine seemed to 
crack like thunder as he sighted on 
the misty figure, leaning half-for- 
ward in the saddle, as it advanced. 
Yet thero had been no reply . . . not 
even from Old Ned . . . except a faint, 
brittle echo that dwindled like an 
eddy of foam into swift nothingness 
The mare had reared and Old Ned 
had slumped . . . voicelessly . , . like 
a sawdust-packed stocking ... into 
the dust at her hoofs. She had bent 
her head to nuzzle at the old man 
faintly surprised at his unusual an- 



tics . . . but had pricked her oars 
and backed as Collins burst from the 
shrub onto the road. 

But she had been well saddle-train- 
ed. She had stood, watching silently, 
while Collins knelt beside the wiz- 
ened old corpse and half-lifted it to 
slip the leather strap of the mail bag 
from the sagging shoulders. 

She had been still standing patient- 
ly, when, within a minute, Collins 
had put the brush- wood between 
himself and the road and had plunged 
with the mail-bag into the scrub. 
Squatted under a looming stringy 
bark, he was preparing leisurely to 
inspect the contents of the mail-bag 
and then to cache it in the hole 
where earlier he had noted native- 
bees nesting high up in the euca- 
lypt's bole. 

He had been almost too absorbed 
to hem- (lie mare whinny and another 
clop-clop-clopping of hooves in the 
dust. 




ARCHIBALD THE MONUMENT 
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there had been something 
■Sitarily regimented in the clop- 
Top-clop which had burst through 
absorption and had sent him 
to his feet. God, what 
■hick! He knew that sound. Only 
■be Native Troopers rode with that 
t precision . . . and the only 
Mjative Troopers round here were led 
fty that two-legged bloodhound they 
Balled Lieutenant Bligh. 
THow in Hell — with all the best 
■planning in [he world— could ho guess 
■jhat Bligh and his patrol would re- 
Bnm a day before their time? 
Tt The soft, steady clop-clop-clopping 
^ceased suddenly. There had been an 
K excited babbling of guttural native 
Roices and a barked command. 
■ Snatching at the mail-bag and car- 
Pbine. Collins had darted noiselessly 
i the shrub. 

erhaps the Devil did look after 
own, Collins reflected numbly. 
BiHe hadn't forgotten his bush- craft 



. . . the trees had swallowed -his 
silence in their silence. And then 
there had been that old Kabi gin . . . 
only one chance in a thousand that 
she should be out in the scrub at 
night . . . alone. She was just what 
he had needed. The bush-telegraph 
had been working ... the gin knew 
already that the wolves were howling 
and where. Without her help, he 
wouldn't have been able to cut his 
trail at those two creeks . . . wading 
thigh- deep to wash off his tracks 

. . making it harder and harder for 
Bligh and his nigger devils to pick 
up the trail . . ■ and making it staler 
and staler when they did pick it up 
... if ever they did . . . which Col- 
lins very much doubted . . - and now . ■ . 

Collins spun like the startled fox 
he was. Somewhere, from the heart, 
of the bush, there seemed to echo 
dimly a wailing cry . . • "Coo-oe! 
Cno-ee!" It couldn't be those blacks 
. . . not vet . . . but . . . 7 





He dropped his swag hurriedly into 
the powdery, grey loam of the deajv 
ma. A battered and rusting old 
bnlycan rebounded from it with a 
hollow clang. But Collins did not 
hear. He was running, a carbine in 
one hand and a leather mail-bag in 
the other, towards the Lake. A sibi- 
lant stirring shook the bladey-grass 
He stopped on the verge of the sand 
and saw the Lake sparkling in the 
afternoon sun, a blue turquoise in a 
golden cone. For a moment, he 
poised; then he flung the carbine and 
the mail-bag from him. Fleetingly 
they seemed to hover in mid-air be- 
fore the carbine shot down like a 
spear, with the mail-bag swooping 
bulkily behind it. The waters of the 
Lake sprang apart in a rainbow-hued 
cascade which splashed back to 
ripple into stillness. Collins felt the 
shifting sand sliding beneath his 
feet, and recoiled. His boot tramped 
and slithered on what seemed to bp 
slimy scales. Something like a blow 
of a tap-hammer struck him hard on 
the ankle. A sharp jab of agony 
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seared up his leg and slabbed his I 
groin. He yelped anguishedly and. 
tottering aside, toppled feet-first over 
the brink. 

The sand spurted about him like 
golden hail and the waters of thu 
Lake again cascaded in rainbow hues 
Collins plunged, half-erect, from the 
surface, clawing futilely for a grip 
on nothingness. His mouth was con- 
torted as if to scream; but no sound 
came. Voicelessly, he writhed in a 
sudden convulsion and was gone. 

A widening trickle of sand sifted 
to erase the stars his descent had 
gouged in the golden cone and the 
blue waters of the Lake once more 
rippled into stillness. 
^A chill breeze raced" across the 

fa their warm nests of powdery, 
grey loam, the children of Dhakkan 
the Rainbow Serpent ... the ances- 
tral spirits of the Gilam-burra 
the Grey-Snake People ... the death- 
adders . . . rustled- their scales rest _ 
lessly. On the verge of the sand, 
one reared itself from its coils and 
its forked tongue flickering, hissed its 
rage at the intruder who had dis- 
turbed its peace. 

A dull rumble of thunder throbbed 
on the horizon. Fluttering through 
the leaves, the Storm-Bird wailed its 
plaintive warning . . . "Coo-ee! 
Con-ee!" The clouds banked closer 
and the first gusts of rain spattered 
the swag which lay at the edge of 
the clearing among the mouldering 
fragments of another swag. Lieuten- 
ant Bligh. patrol officer of the 
Queensland Native Police, would find 
it when he arrived (if ever he did 
arrive). 

Meanwhile, the Lake shone through 
the squalls with a misty opalescence 
■ ■ . Bo innocenily you would never 
have suspected that it was grinning 
mockingly at some sly jest nf its own. 




SIRANGEK 




PUBLIC NOTICE . . , 

In Sacramento. California, the Tra- 
vellers' Hotel is hoping that some 
leniency will be shown in enforcing 
the law that hotels must keep all losi 
articles for a year before disposing 
of them; a full-grown goat has ap- 
peared in the lobby, and nobody has 
shown any sign of claiming him 
Meanwhile, a four-by-five-foot bill- 
board, neatly lettered: "This is Peeks- 
kill— A Friendly Town," has turned 
up on the shore of the Atlantic Ocean 
at Long Island 'U.S.). 
WATER- CURE . . . 

A doctor in Athens (Greece) has 
reported that he has performed 17 
tonsil operations and removed one 
lip tumor, using injections of ordinary 
lap water as his only means of local 
anaesthesia. Pressure of the water on 
the nerve terminals causes regional 
paralysis and prevents pain for the 
ttme of the operation, the doctor 

FIT THE CRIME . . . 

Omaha (U.S.! Indians had their own 
way of dealing with murderers. They 
neither executed nor imprisoned the 
culprit. Instead, they made the guilty 
man observe a strict set of rules for 
four years: (1) he was not permitted 
to wear moccasins or to eat warm 
food; (2) he must not comb or cut his 
hair; (3) he must live a mile away 
from his fellow tribesmen; (4) he 



CAVE CANEM . . . 

One of the first motor car acces- 
sories, featured by Packard in 1902, 
was a gun that squirted ammonia 
about eight feet. Idea was to dis- 
courage dogs from chasing cars and 
taking nips at the tyres which, in 
those days, were so thin and revolved 
so slowly that they were in perpetual 
danger of being punctured by playful 

IN A NAME . . . 

Among the exotic family names that 
are still favoured by use in England 
are: Burnup, Cutmutton, Evilchild, 
Foulfish, Goto bed, Gumboil, Hand- 
somebody, Hiccup, Hogflesh, Make- 
hate, Makepeace and Shakelady. If 
you don't believe us, contact British 
electoral authorities. 
FOR MINERS ONLY . . . 

The world's consumption of every 
ki " d ^e&M$^ y to " dav (foud for men 
J ^i$jP®^ heaf ' li§ht atld Power) 
ntSftia gross yearly intake equivalent 
to four thousand millions tons of coal. 
DemanflSfe' met by (a) food from agri- 
culture^l per cent.l; coal and lignite 
(41); wood (6); oil (24.5); natural gas 
(6.5); hydro -electricity or water- 
power CD. 
IN THE SWIM . . 

Two -compartment bath-tub, re- 
cently patented, is an affair with a 
main bathing section and a secondary 
compartment for washing hair, clothes 
and the baby. 
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-you lucky beasts 



. . Look at showgal, £ 
'(:.!ywcra ' 3xi-Jsi ir. .: 






fram that clia'ij-osahiE 



I complaint known among juveniles (of 
Hall ages) as "burping"? Well, don't 
worry. In mijiil cases, belching is due 
I to nervousness in which air has been 
I swallowed. Keep calm and you won't 

■ be nearly so noisy. If the gas-in-the- 

■ stomach is due to indigestion, how- 

■ ever, you need a proper diet. Gener - 

■ ally, starchy foods (potatoes, sugar, 
1 bread, pastry) .should be reduced in 

amount. Hot bread, too much sugar 
( and fried foods should be avoided 

entirely. Gas producing foods Icab- 
i bage, lettuce, turnips, onions and 
i spices) should be eaten only in small 

ON THE WAGGON . . . 

■ Don't sneer at that unenterprising 
I drink, water. Water plays a vital pari 

■ in every tissue or function of the 

■ body. The blood is mostly water and 
| all the moist surfaces of the bodily 
| organs require water. Moreover, a 
I little more water is needed during 
E warm weather both for children and 
I adults. It helps make up for the loss 

MONEY, MONEY . . . 

[ ' It doesn't always pay to be pro- 
I sperous, it seems. Statisticians have 
assessed that, though diabetes can 
E now be controlled by insulin, the 
■ number of cases does not decrease. 



This, they claim, is because where 
there is prosperity, there are more 
cases of diabetes. Prosperity makes 
more rich food available; thus leav- 
ing large amounts of sugar in the 

DEEP BREATHING . . . 

Where's the benefit in deep breath- 
ing? Well, consider a boxer doing 
his roadwork. He is forced to take 
deep breaths. And what happens 
then? The liver is squeezed by the 
floor of the chost which hastens the 
circulation of the blood through it, 
preventing sluggishness of liver and 
gall bladder. This means better diges- 
tion of food and the prevention of 
constipation. So take a few deep 
breaths, two or three times a day. 
You won't be wasting your time. 

PROTEINS . . . 

As any dietitian will tell you, the 
diet of an average healthy man should 
be one part proteins (meat, eggs, 
fish); two parts fat (cream, butter, fill 

diet one-and-a-balf parti pratttn; 
one-and-a-half parti fatal and only 

of asthma lie ultm-ks by III lelial one 
half. In cpiloulic l-hsi-s, slin-cliy foods 
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he 
REBUILT 

the 
UNIVERSE 



""' " ,ili "->--«»«-faet, he punched mankind's 
Iwd and heavy right on the „i t , xllSi 



'JHE man who delivered mankind's 
sublime egotism its moat sizzling 
'knock-out" blow was nevertheless 
the most unheroic of all the great 
revolutionaries, 

Before ths appearance of Nicholaus 
Copernicus, the Polish astronomer, 
about 500 years ago, citizens of the 
earth believed that the whole solar' 
system revolved round them. 

Commissioned by Fate to do this 
coloaaal debunking job, Copernicus 
discreetly waited for 3D years before 
announcing publicly that the earth 
had been demoted to mere planet, 
and that the sun was the central (and 
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all-powerful) body of the solars- 
Copernicus was born on Feb 
»■ 1«3. & rerun, West ' ft 
which at the time was a PoOsh 
vines. It was an awkward pla 
be deposited by the stork be 
ever since his death, Germans 
Poles have spent a good deal of 
claiming him for their fatherla 
Young Nicholaus was only ten • 
old when his father died He' 
brought up - by his uncle, L 
Prince-Bishop of the diocese of I 
land. He matriculated at the Uni 
sity of Cracow in 1491, i n ma 
matics, optics and astronomy. 



ithor, Thf 



His country was vej 

the outstanding econo 
sixteenth century. He 



epistles by the Byj 



suggestions were adopted by the Diets 
of Pjorkow in 152G and 1528, and Uni- 
form coinage was introduced in 
Poland and Lithuania. 

Copernicus also helped to work out 
new regulations for artisan -appren- 
tices, journeymen and guilds. As the 
Chapter's envoy, he also had to make 
periodical inspections and collect 
rents from tenant farmers for the 
cathedral. When flour prices and 
money were fluctuating, he also drew 
up a project for price control to en- 
sure fair distribution to the poor. 

As early as 1514, his fame a s an 
astronomer was spreading. When 
Pope Leo X sent invitations to many 
kings in Europe to send their astro- 
nomers to attend the Lantern Coun- 
cil to discuss the much -needed re- 
vision of the calendar, Copernicus 

In refusing the Council's invita- 
tion, Copernicus explained that he 
considered all efforts at calendar re- 
vision useless, since the course of the 
sun and the moon were so imper- 
fectly known. 

Meanwhile, Copernicus continued 
his detailed observations of the move- 
ments of the various planets. 

In 1522, he wrote a short com- 
mentary on which he gave a brief 
outline of his theory that the sun 
was the centre of the universe, with 
the earth and other planets revolv- 
ing around it. The manuscript was 
written in non-technical terms and 
soon had a wide circulation. 

Men of science were quick to rea- 
lise its value, but the Fop-e Leo X 
failed to be worried by it in the 
slightest. The theory was looked 
upon as a mere hypothesis, and even 
assumed for a while the aspect of a 
"pet" idea at the Papal court. No 
one dreamed of taking the young 
astronomer seriously, and he actu- 
ally became top-ranking favourite for 



a while. It was a fake dawn. 

But Luther and his colleague, 
Melanchthon, did not receive the 
astronomer's assertions with such 
equanimity. They denounced him as 
a fool and a "vain fellow seeking a 
dubious notoriety through sensational 
prono uncements ." 

The experience reinforced his de- 
cision to withhold final publication 
of his famous work, "De Revolutioni- 
bus Orbium Coelestium" ("Concern- 
ing the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies."). He did not waste time re- 
futing his enemies— beside his hands 
were full with his church duties and 
private affairs. 

In 1524, however, Copernicus did 
take time off to write a pamphlet 
against Johannes Werner, who had 
written a treatise attacking the ac- 
curacy of astronomical observations 
made by the ancients. 

Copernicus didn't pull his punches; 
lie called Werner "unintelligent and 
inept," and suggested lie suffered from 
childish hallucinations. At the con- 
clusion of the ''panning," he said: 
"It might justly be asked what my 
views are on the motion of the firma- 
ment. As I intend to do it elsewhere 
I consider it superfluous and inap- 
propriate to do it here." 

H e struck trouble in 1537, when his 
rival, Johannes Danticus, was ap- 
pointsd Bishop of Ermland. Danticus 
instituted a series of persecutions 
against Copernicus which lasted until 
the time of his death. To avoid 
trouble, he dismissed his housekeeper, 
Anna Schillings, when the Bishop sug- 
gested her domestic role was merely 
a cover for something more romantic. 

In spite of constant harassing,' by 
1539, Copernicus's famous book was 
virtually completed and ready for 
the printer. He had almost decided 
to have his work issued posthumously, 
when a young teacher named Joachim 
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;, came to study with him for 
months term. Instead, he 
~ed three years and finally pei- 
I Copernicus to publish, 
re of the furore hit work would 
Copernicus dedicated his 
; to the Pope. But he was 
against any attempt I 



Wher 



that 



should issue his epoch-making 
as a hypothesis, so that there 
be no conflict with reiigimis 
., he refused. 
While waiting for his work to come 



from the press, the astronomer was 
laken seriously ill in the winter ol 
1542. After a particularly Jong period 



of May 24, 1543, he awakened for the 

A messenger was standing by with 
a copy of his book. He thrust it into 
the hands of the dying astronomer 
who had just enough strength to at- 
tempt to turn u page. He smiled, his 
eyes closed— anil Nicholaua Coperni- 
cus, who dropped live most violent 
iistnmomiciil bomb, was dead. 



F1CULT DECISIONS 



By GLUYAS WILLIAM S 
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Those uniformed chauffeurs of the sleek, black 
sedans never quite know what's the next client. 



T^HE hire-car sedans are on the up- 
and-up. And more and more 
people are turning ta them. And, 
as the companies work entirely 
by phone, the drivers of the sleek 
black sedans have an odds-on chance 
that the ride will not be shared by 
drunks or screwballs. 

Just the same, the driver is never 
sure when he'll face some weird ec- 
centric. 

I know, because I have just left 
a hire-car company. Some of the 
drivers' stories are worlh reporting. 
Take Reg. for example. 

He was sent one evening to the 
house of a wealthy widow, he says. 
She told him to go to a shop spe- 
cialising in take-away dinners and 
buy a chicken dinner for two and a 
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bottle of burgundy. He returned 
with the savoury carton, but the 
widow said she wasn't hungry. She 
had some wine, and told the driver 
to sit down and eat the dinners. He 
did so. and drank the rest of the 
wine. The widow then decided she 
was hungry after all, so away went 
Reg for a pork dinner and another 
bottle of burgundy. This time the 
widow ate a mournful or two, drank 
another glass of wine, and made Reg 
finish the rest of the spread! When 
he was too bloated to resist, she 
tipped him well and sent him off. 
Why? Well, your guess is as good 

Easter week, with Show and Races, 
is a harvest time for hire-car drivers. 
Graziers with wool cheques to burn. 



Ki 



aited for Mrs 
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to take a company representative and 
an injured Indian seaman to the 
Sailors' Home, 

Moreover, each driver is respon- 
sible Tor the cleaning, washing and 
polishing of his car. He must also 
change wheels and tyres when neces- 
sary. This sounds simple enough, 
but doing these jobs in a blue suit, 
white shirt and black tie is not easy 
especially on a hot, muggy (in all 
senses) day. 

Hire-car drivers usually . work on 
a fifty-fifty basis (including tips), but 
the driver pays for petrol and also 
pays a "tax" of a penny a mile. 
Knowing the game, a driver can 
make up to seventeen quid a week, 
but to do this he must forget the 
40-hour week. He will work six days 
of up to fourteen hours for his 
money . . . and even sixty hours a 
week of Sydney's screwball traffic is 
tough on the nerves. 

Speaking of traffic, it's my opinion 
that seven out of ten private drivers 
should be deprived of their driving 
licenses ... and never, never should 
a woman be allowed to drive within 
the Metropolitan Area. 

Don't get me wrong . . . some 
women can steer, change gears noise- 
lessly, back and park well. But they 
lack the essential factor needed in 
city driving . . . split-second think- 
In an emergency the female mind 
cannot telegraph its message to the 
brake or wheel. If you don't believe 
me, wateh 'em and see. The good 
driver, immediately he slips behind 
the wheel, becomes as much part of 
the car as the carburettor. He will 
not have to think of his driving, but 
will instinctively make the right 
move in the average emergency. Hire- 
car drivers, truckies, most taximen 
and a lot of private motorists acquire 
this sense, but it takes many years 
of driving before it becomes auto- 



matic or anywhere near it. 

And, by the way, if you think it it 
easy to get a licence for any com- 
mercial vehicle these days, try it anil 
find out! 

Still, there are compensations. , 
cor instance, the driver may maku 
a fiver or finish up with a quid. He 
never knows what his day will brinj| 
. . . dull shopping trips . . . endless 
waiting in Macquarie Street ... or 
a pleasant run to Palm Beach, Bow. 
ral, or even Canberra. 

It is not unheard-of for a well- I 
heeled visitor to engage a hire-car 
and driver on a weekly or even 
monthly basis. Drivers like these 
jobs, for they usually end up with 
a tremendous tip. 

By the way, in hire-car and taxi 
language, the word tip is seldom 
used. It is usually the "Sling." Don't 
ask me why, unless the phrase is 
used from an inborn Australian dis- 
like of the tipping habit which is 
shared even by those who accept 

A "sling" may vary from three- 
pence to five pounds; but is usually 
V- or V.. 

One very expansive customer of s 
hire-car company never tips. Each 
year he merely sends a nice cheque 
to be divided among the drivers. 

An old lady of eighty always gives 
sixpence; but often adds a packet of 
expensive English cigarettes. 

Strangely enough, it seems more or 
less a rule that, the more a driver 
does for a fare, the smaller the tip. 
He may walk up three floors, stagger 
down with a mass of luggage, carry 
it upstairs at the end of the run . . . 
and get nothing! 

Another fare may insist on open- 
ing the car door himself, carry his 
own bag . . . and tip 5/-. To coin a 
phrase, you never can tell. 
Ah yes, you learn life in the hire- 
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SUROftE OVER FUNNIES 



QN the subject of Comic Strips— 
(heir impact on the so-called In- 
fant mind and the incidence of juven- 
ile delinquency— 1 f ee l that I am oile 
of the few people who can speak 
without bias. At least, I have the 
advantage of not being a parent I 
happen to be (within limits) fond 
of children and I have so far not 
become callous enough to inflict my- 
self on one of them more or less per- 
manently. 

But I still retain some memories of 
my callow calf-hood and so I am 
taking the risk of inserting a few re- 
marks into the debHte. 



From a study u f the public I 
and other even more hysterical 
gans of opinion, I gather that 
dtizenry are divider 



fa) those who. viewing The Fun- 
nies with all the raDtura of a health- 
crank confronted with the Black 
Plague, remove the contagion from 
the presence of their progeny at the 
end of a pair of tongs; 

(b) those who are so in the grip 
of Propaganda that they snatch at 
the fell sheets; but who would actu- 
ally prefer to censor their children's 
reading on the theory that what the 
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doesn't see, the heart doesn't 
leve -after; 

those who nonchalantly take 

Funnies as they come . . . and 
• hell with them, anyway. 
', may as well announce, here and 
w, that this third class has my un- 
ffijerated support. 

1 must admit, of course, that in 
iat — considering the plaintive find- 
%a of current breast- beaters— I can 
_ily regard as my "cushioned child- 
bed," Comic Strips were in a fairly 
irimitive state. But . . . luckily . . . 
jpe were provided with very satisfac- 
tory substitutes. 
There was, for example, a parlicu- 
arly ghoulish series of pamphlets 
[price: Id to 3d) . . . variously known 
as "Buffalo Bills," "Dick Turptns," 
'Sexton Blakes," "Hooded Terrors" 
and a serried array of lesser experts 
n mayhem and skullduggery. 

Mv father— apparently a man born 
well before his time and an unhon- 
jured pioneer of Curse-the- Comics 
Committees— clumped all these to- 
gether under the comprehensive title 
of "Dead-eye Dicks" and confiscated 
them on sight. This being the case, 
t took steps. I soon discovered that 
by concealing the treatises between 
the pages of an "English Grammar" 
or some such tome I could proceed 
to read with impunity. 

If they have given me a criminal 
Warp, I am unconscious of it. As at 
writing, I have not— unless in my 
sleep — tortured anyone at the stake, 
lifted a single scalp, burned down 
even an out-house or blown a safe. 

For the sake of the record, I wish 
to reveal that these "penny-dreadfuls" 
have left me only with a lasting re- 
gret that I didn't have the brains 
to keep them (especially when 1 
realise the price they would now 
command) . 

Yet— believe it or not— these scape- 
goats paled into lily-white insipidness 



beside other volumes which were 
placed in my innocent hands. 

I omit much mention of Fairy 
Tales. Any parent who reads any- 
thing beyond the racing-tips will 
need no informing that the collected 
works of Messrs. Hans Andersen, 
Grimm, La Fontaine and their eldrich 
company contain enough assorted 
witches, were-wolvos and devils-o'- 
the-nieht to terrify a whole kinder- 
garten into semi-idiocy. II have seen 
with ms- own eyes an ordinarily 
rhinoceros-hided architect tearing 
page after page from u volume of 
Hull Andersen . . - produced by no 
less person than a Royal Painter to 
the Court of Denmark ... for the 
simple reason that some of the anec- 
dotes had so frenzied him that he im- 
agined they would drive his young 
into strait-jackets.) And yet the 
Young Idea is urged . . . forced, al- 
most ... to absorb these All-Hal- 
loween horrors. 

(If there's a psychiatrist In the 
house, will he please step forward 
and explain why "Dii'ko the One- 
Eyed Dagger Man" should be avoided 
with shudders, while the spectacle of 
Ali Baba stewing a mob of unwarned 
victims in boiling oil should bi 
treated as a subject suitable for suck- 
lings.) 

Still, Fairy Tales were the least tit 
it. For instance, there was a cheer- 
ful little number called "Jessica's First 
(or Last, I'm not sure) Prayer." Tim 
opus dealt with an orphan-girl who 
was submitted to every inhumanity 
which man is capable of lnflfotln| OH 
man . . . plus several other! which 
the author had thought up for load 
measure. Aftor » OOUPl* of hundrVd 
pages of this wi'lier of ttdtsn, Un- 
well — sensibly, undor tlio circum- 
stances— decided (o die and dlVMtd 
her last few lircnlhn lo Infiii'lntliiH 
her tormentors by prayerfully for- 
giving them. 
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Us afraid qf the world situation? Brother, when we're in danger wo 
ke G p so cool that our teeth chatter . Advice-to-the-Love-Lorn: Remember 
that romance is to marriage what chloroform is to an operation after a 
while, you wake up • Domestic Department: The man who first said thai 
money talks probably married it • Financial Section: When a man loses his 
capital, his girl is often the first to lose interest • Which reminds us that 
we know a man whose wife takes all his wages ... the feminine touch, .0 
to speak • And, while we're on the subject, may we suggest to housewives 
a recipe to cope with rising prices: Take no egg; no butter; no sugar; no flour 
no milk; and tell your husband that there'll b e no cake • Discovery patented 
by our contributors: One of the greatest labour-saving devices of today is 
tomorrow • Sign for restaurateurs: "Mary had a little lamb; what will you 
have?" • "Protection for Bald Eagles," reads a newspaper heading . . . what 
the which do they need protection for; they don't have to pay 2/9 for a hair- 
cut • Cafe Chatter Corner: Among the things often opened by mistake is 
the mouth • Thus leading us naturally to remark that alcohol is a liquid 
for preserving almost everything but secrets • Sporting sidelight: Our sports 
editor complains that he was struck by a golf ball driven by a woman . . . 
so, even on a golf course, you're not safe from women -drivers, eh? • News 
Flash; A disconsolate Sydney-sider is reported to have requested the Income 
Tax Department to please send him a duplicate tax-refund cheque; his two- 
year-old son ate the first one • Accidental Intelligence: Suggested sign for 
a Turkish Bath: "Blonde Proof Shelter" • Things- We -Seemed -To -Have- 
Missed Department: States a U.S. news flash; "In Australia, a non-betting 
woman named a horse as co-respondent; the judge granted her a divorce" . . . 
must have been one of those tips Aussie sport experts didn't get right out 
of the horse's mouth • Births, Etc.: A child born somewhere inside the Arctic 
Circle on January 6, 1948, was named Antarctic Eleminanovich Keshelva . . . 
probably better known to the Eskimo as "Butch" • Tush-Tush-Tush- Display 
card in a Portland, Oregon (U.S.) store reads: "Maternity Fashions For The 
Modern Miss" . . . Huh? 

OUR SHORT STORY: Said one amorous glow-worm to another glow-worm- 
"Oh, Cyril, I feel ao embarrassed; for five minutes I've been making passes 
at a cigarette butt." 
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Where 
No White Man 
Could Live 



or 150 years the Chavante 
"dians ot Brazil were implac- 
le enemies to ihe white man. 



The Chavantes i 



white r 



Wintered their territory disappeared. 
Despite this continued and murderous 
hatred, Brazil's lndion Protection Ser- 
vice has converted their hostility to 

Own lives only, their motto being 
se for prescio; motor, 

service, founded by 
Coionel Randan early in this century, 
had pacified many of Brazil's ferocious 
tribes when he retired in 1940. But 
fhe Chavantes stili remained untamed. 

The Chavantes live in the Matto 
Irosso country across the River of the 
■Dead. Their enmity dates back to 
1786 when the Portuguese Governor 
vited their Chief of the Chavantes 
visit his headquarters for a "treaty 
of friendship". He expected a dele- 
gation of a hundred or so, but the 
Chavantes accepted his invitation 
Mterally, and ail who could turned up. 

i of Goias was soon over- 
jked savages. They helped 
themselves to food from private 
■houses, invaded every nook and 
cranny, leaving behind the stinking 
'I of the mixture of fish oil and 
juice af the urucum berry with 
Jwhich they anointed their bodies 
jgainst mosquitoes. 

The Portuguese panicked and 3,500 
Chavantes were killed. That left an 
indelible stain on their tribal mem- 
ory. They had been invited to a 
party, and then massacred. 




The 



mity r 



, lot* 



1941 when the Protection Serv 
went to work. Various parties pene- 
trated the territory one) in each cose 
one or more of them met death at the 
hands of the Chavantes. At one time 
the Chavontes attacked the Service's 
base camp ond massacred 20 men, 
Despite uproar in Rio, the Service 
refused to make reprisals. 

Within a short decade the Chav- 
antes realized that the white men 
were not their enemies. The tribal 
memory was effaced. Today you fold 
a passenger plane for the River af llitj 
Deod as calmly as you would board a 
plane for any Australian town. 

That is, perhaps, an extreme ex- 
ample of the fruits of co-operation. 
Here, in Australia, Life Assurance- 
provides us with o far greater if less 
melodramatic example of the same 
thing. Your free and independent 
Life Assurance Offices have banded 
three million Australians together for 
their mutual protection and profit 
Eoch policyholder nol only guordl Nl 



benefit from Life Assurance, 
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iW CUSTOM 

THE BULLY-BOYS OF THE BLACK DRAGON SOCIETY 
HAD A TASTE FOR TATTOO . . . WHICH WAS TOO BAD 

BRYAN HAVEN • FICTION 



'HERE'S a tall, square bare build- 
ling off e certain main street in 
4&yo. It's very cool inside. The 
Ort of coolness that chills your 
*isides and ssnds all sorts of odd 
ues lions shooting around in your 
rain. The sort of atmosphere that 
skes the most innocent feel guilty. 
" e long, echoing passageways that 
ead through its bulk, like the 
Serns of a croushing monster, are 
ockmarked with offices with enig- 
matic, abbreviated signs over the 
doorways. In fact, the ideal building 
for planning, plotting or intriguing. 

Walk down the long L-shaped cor- 
ridor that runs along the front of 
the building; then turn sharply to 
the left rear; and you'll come to a 
room that bears one word over its 
■mantel. 

It's on the fifth floor. And the 
word is— "QUERIES" . . . which 
conveys a lot and conveys nothing; 
lo the outsider, that is. But to those 
who know the inhabitants of that 
room, it holds a wealth of meaning. 

Just turn the door handle and 
you'll notice that the two tables and 
three chairs are arranged in a pecu- 
liar manner. The table that domi- 
nates the area is a dark, scarred vet. 
eran with a brooding air as if its 
timbers hold the key to many titil- 
lating secrets. It's the one that faces 
you as you step in. The high-backed 



monplacc. 

Tu your right us you stand In the 
doorway is a smaller table, lightly 
built and newly varnished; n touch 
of reverence to the old tinier. A 
chrome and leather typisl^'s chair i:. 
ils soling ;irt.'iiiumodatlon. 

The third chair is small and low 
set and facing the central dark tablB, 

It's about then 'if you're itUKH 
that you notice the lighting scl-up 
How, if you were seated in llial 
chair, the sun would hit with un- 
hindered savagery on the surface U 
the desk or straight at the rotlnu 
of your eyas. You wouldn't he able 
to stop your eyes straying to tho 
powerful and flexible table lamp thnt 
stood on the end of the desk. And 
you wouldn't be able to stop your- 
self calculating mentally how clSlSlj) 
the focal intensity of the lamp could 
be concentrated on the occupant of 
that chair. 

So it's only natural, after hcenminn 
nicely depressed by the atmoBphoro 
of the building, that you would 
ture the occupants of luch I dm II 



of T ^L S rl^ h JTbLlw uU 




SEX 
KI10UJIEDGE 

If you are mar- 
ried, or.about to 
be, you should 
send lor . . . 

SEX EDUCATION 
IN PICTURES 

by David Farrell, 1 1/- post tree 

SEND NOW! 

Also available — "The 
Sex Factor in Marriage," 
by Helen Wright, 7/-, 
post free. For other sex 
literature send 3£d, 
Stamp. 

EDUCATIONAL 
EXTENSION COLLEGE, 

Depf, BG, 
Box 1430, ©.P.O., Sydney 
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specialists at the old-fashioned ^innf 
which has been the forte of tht 
counter-intelligence man for ceiitur 
ies — the "ain't-got-no-brains-hut-l 
have -alota -fun-try in' " technique. 

Colonel "John" Bull is a 
square Englishman. He's the pM 
sonification of what Europeans like 
to refer to as "mad English." Ho'( 
tweedy, horsey, smokes a foul plpJ 
and talks lilte someone imitaliiiu 
Bertie Wooster on a small town amfl 

His eyes are blue and seemingly 
blank— just as the sky is on a flnj 
spring day. He's inordinately prouq 
of his Guardee moustache with i(J 
waxed ends like twin marline spiked] 
It also serves to break up the facinl 
line, hiding the determination in th 1 
tight, straight lips. 

Which is all the odder becausj 
this man is a Dan of the Black Bell 
of Judo; an expert swordsman; 
speaks, reads and writes several 
Oriental languages; and is consider, 
ed by experts to be something of 
an authority on the Far East. 

To those who don't really know 
him he's considered clever in a crazy 
sort of way. 

His co-worker, Captain "Twinkle" 
Starr, is the natural complement to 
his chief. He's precise in his actions 
and concise in his speech; acidly so, 
He's sallow and sleek. Facially, he 
resembles an anaemic otter.- Physi- 
cally, he's undersized, underweight 
and under-developed. But mentally 
he's a giant; equipped with a know- 
ledge' of the Eastern mind that rank:: 
almost second to none . . . exoepl 
perhaps his playmate, P ull . 

Now, if you had a device that en- 
abled you to pierce those grey walls, 
to look into that office without dis- 
turbing the occupants and a dicta- 
phone that retailed their converse 




Pelmanism j 



Interest-Power 



Big Boy' as 
bed the stage 
is confidence. 
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A" I know la that IVa been InyMd 
for a social evening. 

„," yeS '''- ' ' ' &e phras ' 1 seemed to 
pleas, ham „ ial evra , 

* « « M notice if 
von look around. Ah. what 1 , this'" 

bar hittnn, , ,„ K goni , md 

,"™ «.= n.w.pcr 

will newspaper gentlemans 

ra,,,„ d.uerea „ , h , b „ , jk 
ragged volley. They ,l„t. d ,„ 
or through the big double doors. Starr 
»' M as ho stood aside to alio. 
d7d'».,™"° t lh ™»Sh. They 

didnt exchange a word 

Starr nodded. Boll twi,,,j lts 
moustache affectionately. Thev 
moved in. Half , dozen wait.,, w „ 
serving cocktails. Journalists were 
standing round in small groups. The 
Japs were obsequiously hanging on 
•very word ,h„ „., „,,,„„ „ 
Th. conversation w „ , „ u , ed hum. 

Suddenly glass crashed on the 
floor, tinkled to , melancholy . c ho 

A t,., n .d. ,„,„ w&ilna ^ 
as It rolled towards a comer. Every- 
one turned to look. (People always 
on when elasses are dropped.) 
Sull was wiping his hand-flushing 



rv"l. 



" f'Tl 



The wane, w „ biasing something 
unintelligible - aecept.nc, „ ( ft J 
colonel s apology perhaps-and bow- 
ing himself ,way with de.pl, averted 

But Bull wasn't heln, mislead. It', 
a trick the Jap learned early in the 
occupation.. th. concealment of true 
tochngs behind , bland, smiling „»„, 
--except this Nip carried it one step 

Bow tho head deeply and nobody 
sees the flash of naked hatred the 
back-drawn lips. For the greatest 
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diplomat in the world would find it 
hard to accept mutely , „„ f cock- 
tail, splashed and apl,rl„,d from 
chest to knee. 

w.ite,, were picking ,, p g, „„. 
head waiter was tick-tacking new 
order,, the ,„„, M „„„,,, ^ 
enuo of u all was moving to the 
doorway W „ d ,„ 

at the „„. of bufl.t-eum-bar. 

Bull sp„„, m dded shortly ,„ st.rr. 
The, converged on the doorway, Bull 
leading. The, ,„,„<! ,,«',„„ 
(My. The Jap l,. d |,i, „,] ™ 
... it was a sodden heap on the 
able ta wa, m.pphf, ., „; 

oaked ahirt with a bar towel. He 
turned a, bed „,, lwo CK ^ 
emer tor . , eco „ d he f 
gasped with ,„,„„«„ „„ ^ 
Bm, with , turning h,nd-g,i„ 
brought hi, „„„ „ d forearm into 
mtt 1 '." £ '™ 8 ' «»™ly-.not.l,d 
w=,T 7? " 1Md •> m ' U ' h l»se 
was leveled . . , f„ng„s-likc against 
the brown flesh. 

A ^snorting breath „ d th. Jap had 
broke,, th. h„ld, w„ t„ ml „* ^ 
eye, d.,p,,„el, .eekmg , „, on 

toes now, muscles bunched ,eadv to 
co-ordinat,. hands coming up to 
oh=, levels :p,.,d 
the trained Judo man. 

Starr stood back. He was block- 
ing th. only .*„ . . . „ nd h 
ways wanted to watch hi, chief really 
L A J"" to « »"t end th. 

. »m* He ,t,uck air' p or , 
falal moment he lost balance He 
was gripped , masIlM , o 

wth , shoulder throw, gripped „j 
l«lo-",.«.n, gripped .„d ' 4 „. 
moa Wor. h.' d ,,,ii„ d hi, blunder. 
Bull ,„„k ,be J.p bj , he ' 
; r.,ge d h im , none ,00 gently, ho", 
"el H, wouldn't have blown , 
eandl. out; ft, j, p w „ 




T ETC at its worst; Osmar K. 

Jones, of lUinois (U.S.) 
was carrying his blushing 
bride over the threshold of 
their love nest when he trip- 
ped and broke his ankle A 
San Francisco Marriage Ex 
Pert had to cancel his lecture 
on "How To Be Happy 
Though Married"; he'd been 
subpoenaed to answer h is 
wrfes s „i t for divorce. And 
a London flat dweller left 
home in a hu ^ bangj „ g ^ 
loor behind him. The front 
of the building collapsed. 



Come, Damurai-san, we've got a 
nice little apartment, just fb r you 
You re going io be our honoured ' 
guest for a long time. Until y ou 
say Ohio' to Jack Ketch, that is" 
fie grinned mercilessly. "This jg 
.vour Sayonara song, Keno Damurai- 



AII the fight had left Keno Damuri- 
san. His shoulders humped in the 
limp abjection of Oriental accept- 
ance of defeat. Sibilantly. he hissed 
wh at .m,ght have .been an apology 
- ■ , or a curse at himself. Then he 
accepted the inevitable ... and there 
was a shade of admiration in bis 
almond-eyes for one who was a great 

SSVW* ihan 

of (he Black Dragon Clan. They went 
Next morning Colonel "John" Bull 
wu exptajning the whole thing to 
the Brigadier. s 

"Nothing to it, really, H wa „ 
Starrs idea all the way through. 
Part of the whole show was im 



I promptu. of course. But, basfaafl 
| the scheme was this. In goJuJ 
through the very thin dossier 1 
had on the bloke one of the IhinJ 
that came out—and had been chflj 
ed over . . . and missed a dozen limn, 
before-was the fact that lie waB „„ 
| inner circle Black Dragon boy. Tbl 
was during the period he was a I 1 
| officer, naturally. And, knowing whirl 
we do about that outfit, it was pound. 

to peanuts that he'd either have | 

damn great tattoo on his arm or 
like the SS boys in Germany, 'hafl 
have done his darndest to have H 
obliterated. 

"Originally we were going to round 
up everyone who bore a resemblan, ! 
to the sketchy description we had 
But, to get right down to taws' 
Starr was right A press conferenv, 
where the 'Big Boy' was suppose, 
to turn up did suck him in. Spot- 
ting; him was a matter of routine 
Really. But I had to get that coat 
off. And what's better than a greal 
trayful of drinks? Even though I 
deplore the waste of so much good 
liquor. You know the rest. 

"Still, as a point of interest, he'd 
used some shockingly crude acid on 
the tattoo mark which even the coat 
ing of collodion didn't beautify ' ] 
must repeat though, sir, that it was 
all Starr's work. He's the brains of 
our outfit, y'know." 
"Still plugging that line, John''" 
Who? Me? It's no line sir Col 
no brains, but I do have a lot of f„„ 
trying," He gathered up the papori 
spread out on ih e desk and slid thOffl 
into his brief case. "Ho, hum mull 
he off. Must have beer. A1wi,.vk 
have beer at eleven. Flushes thl 
kidneys, y'know. Cheero, sir" 
'Cheero, John." 

The brigadier's eyes hid a twlnklq 

as he watched the squal smum- li .' 

out of sight, 
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REMEMBER - 

ROAD COURTESY 

MEHNS 

ROAD SAFETY! 
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A WARNING 
TO MEN 
IN MID LIFE 



there oro P ™ nv ° f ' hS °. Qe ° f 35 Qn ' 
r men as youn . 



s disguised bey hi 
He even spoke 



Breouse N'U-MAN contains genuine 
supply Qnd°sT'prLetrfl a th 3 * he f°' L ' ral 
physical decline ihot Z tt ,1? 

dSy'yefstort NU MAN**' 
sample and full details of MU-MAN to: 

A. 8. WARD & CO. 

Dept. C7, Box 3323, 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 

Please PRINT your name and address 
ladies! Wrlto for detail, „ 
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recognition, 
whisper." 

"Haw much did you say he sot] 
asked the sheriff. 
"Around twelve hunched dollars I 
"And you don't think you'd be 3 
1« recognise him if he walked til 
in here now?" the sheriff said. 

'I'm afraid not," admitted Ole Mb 
Moneyhun with a sigh. "The onl' 
thing I know about him is that thi 
fingers of his left hand are sprained. 

-lhat isn't much. Unless they haVi 
swelled, you can't tell whether . 

a sprained by look 
Say you bent thai 



man's fingers 
ing at them, 
backwards?" 
"Yes. Thai 



... when he hit me." 

Til tail you what," said the sheriff 
earnestly. "To-morrow and next dnv 
I'll go visiting about the valley. If 1 
see any swollen fingers, I'll invesli- 
gate Hie cause thoroughly." 

"That might work," Ole Man 
Moneyhun agreed. "Anyhow, that- 
about as much as you can do. Mean 
while I'll be observant here in tho 

Sunday arrived and passed. And 
Monday afternoon came As yel 
neither the sheriff of Cashaw Valley 
nor Ole Man Moneyhun had spotted 
a suspect. 

During the week-end, word of the 
jobbery had spread over the valley 
This Monday afternoon. Tadpole 
^" >S, ,"S teem «l ™ith inhnbit,,,, 
Outside Ole Man Money hi,, A ,,,,,,, , 
merchandise store, a dozen cars eoul I 
be counted, and the hitch rack w 
lined with saddle horses. Men utood 
about in small groups, talking In 
hush-hush tones. After all, the pm 
pelrator of the crime was amo it 
them unknown. 

Inside the store, more inhabitant", 
milled, buying sugar coiTeo. Jlmi l-., 
me, garments, print cloth, plouih 
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"I doi 



t belie 



5f»| 

from his g 
bill out' ( 



KBaleford drew his wallet from 
Hjght hip pocket, slipped a bill out' 
^Hh his thumb, and reached it to- 
ward Ole Man Moneyhun. 
Khere was an eager glint in his 

I His round, grey head thrust fei- 
jward, Ole Man Moneyhun just stood 
Mere, peering steadily at Baleford. 
Ri've caught him now," Ole Man 
Moneyhun said. "You robbed me!" 



Suddenly, 



night— 



ther 



. the 



"It v. 



" said Ole Man Money- 
rising. "I can prove itl 



tlun, his 
Bheriffl" 

Baleford lunged into the crowd. He 
didn't get Ear, however. Many bands 
caught and held him, and [justed him 
back to face Ole Man Moneyhun. 

"Let's sec if Mister Moneyhun can 



le sheriff shouldered through, 
ckly he glanced at the fingers of 
lord's left hand. Then he looked 
Ole Man Moneyhun. "Are— are 

sure, Mister Moneyhun—" 
Aw, I done it, all right," said Bale- 
ford. "I don't guess there's any use 
denying it. The ole buzzard lias re- 
cognised me some way. I was afraid 
of that. I'll give him his money— 
"I-his fingers aren't swollen," the 
sheriff said. "How— I mean—" 

"I know his fingers aren't swollen," 
said Ole Man Moneyhun. "I doubt 
if his fingers are 
they have been, 
observed that once 
carrying his wallet 
pocket he seldom changes that pocket 
unless there's a reason for doing so. 
As long as I've known Zeke Baleford, 
he has carried bis wallet in his left 
pocket. Just now he pulled it from 
his right hip pocket." 

Ole Man Moneyhun's bulbous fea- 
tures creased with a smile and h-s 
blue eyes crinkled and twinkled. 
"What beller reason would you want 
for that than sprained Angers of tf» 
left hand?" 



iring my life I've 
certain 




LOST LOOT . . . 

When Hitler and his Nazi muscle- 
men swept across Europe, they pil- 
laged and looted like the Huns whose 
descendants they were. Some of them 
— Goering, especially— acquired a be- 
lated taste for art treasures . . . which 
made Italy one of their happiest hunt- 
ing grounds. As the Allies advanced, 
many of the Nazis buried the trea- 
sures they had purloined; Italians hid 
others to save them from the Ger- 
mans. Cedric Mentiplay was with the 
advancing Allied troops in Italy and, 
in his fact -story "Dig— for Art's 
Sake!" he describes some of the 
bizarre finds that were made. And 
what makes his article the more in- 
teresting are the hints it gives of what 
treasure trove may still remain to b e 

JUDO-ESQUE . . . 

This month ''Cavalcade" introduces 
... in fiction form though it is . . . 
an authentic glimpse of counter intel- 
ligence work in Japan. Brian Haven, 
who made both Japan and Korea his 
stamping ground until lafely, presents 
a new character . . . Colonel "John" 
Bull . . . who "hasn't got any brains, 
you know, old man"; but who seems 
somehow always to be on the right 
spot at the right moment to do the 
right thing. "Cavalcade" suggests that 
you'll want to hear more about Bull 
. . . and Haven hints that his brain- 
child is not likely to be stifled at 
birth. 



RAILROADED . . . ? 

A new angle on the history of Ben 
Hall — famous or infamous (however 
you care to look at it)— in Australia;, 
bushranging annals, is presented by 
Lester Way in his article, "Was Ben 
Hall Framed?" Way poses the ques- 
tion whether Hall was a born criminal 
and killer or whether he was badgered 
despite himself into a life of violence. 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

For November, CAVALCADE has 
something really out of the box to 
offer. For sports and sportsmen, 
Frank Browne — very appropriately— 
revives some pleasant (or, perhaps, 
no t-so -pleasant) memories of the 
Melbourne Cup. For historians 
(amateur and otherwise), Edward 
Andrews revives a forgotten naval 
clash which once made the Tasmati 
even stormier than usual, while Les- 
ter Way has a foot-note of courage, 
barbarism and fantasy in the Cana- 
dian snows. Clem Lack — for this oc- 
casion forsaking newspaper work— 
ton tributes a sketch of the Robin 
Hood of Queensland . . . perhaps the 
mildest- mannered bushranger who 
ever cut a purse. For fiction, thlH 
is a neat vignette by Paul Graham, 
flashed with the colour and iht 
pathos of the Orient; a Kiplingesquo 
Study of an Australian MowrIJ . . . 
Nondoo of the Terr' 
Mir 
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